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*. . . 1 feel, when I hear these statements. 
that the school teachers of the Nation are 
doing a pretty good job in perpetuating the 
traditions and the ideals of our country...” 
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THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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ey Spoke for Democracy—And Won 





National winners in the 1951 Voice of Democracy Contest, with Commissioner of Education Earl James 


McGrath and Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


Left to right: Robert A. Burnett, St. Mary's High School, 


St. Louis, Mo., Marcia Anne Harmon, St. Bernardine High School, Del Rosa, Calif., Commissioner McGrath, 
Secretary Pace, Norita Newbrough, Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge, La., and Ricardo Romulo, St. 


OR THE FOURTH consecutive year the 
Office of Education endorsed the Voice 


of Democracy contest sponsored by the Na- 


tional Association of Broadcasters, the 


Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The four national winners in this year’s 
contest were Marcia Anne Harmon, 16, of 
St. Bernardine High School, Del Rosa. 
Calif.; Ricardo Romulo, 17. of St. John’s 
College High School, Washington, D. C.; 


Norita Newbrough, 16, Baton Rouge High 


School, Baton Rouge, La.; and Robert A. 
Burnett, 17, St. Mary’s High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. Each was the recipient of a 
$500 college scholarship. The Honorable 
Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army, pre- 


sented the contest awards. 

Those who chose the four winners in the 
final judging were: Erwin D. Canham. edi- 
tor, Christian Science Monitor: Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, Washington Hebrew Con- 
sregation; Hon. Frieda Hennock. Commis- 


sioner, Federal Communications Commis- 


? 
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John's College High School, Washington, D. C. 


sion; H. V. Kaltenborn, news analyst, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; Corma A. Mowrey, 
president, National Education Association; 
Hon. Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army; W. L. 


Association of Secondary School Princi- 


Spencer, president, National 


pals; and Lowell Thomas, news analyst, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Presentations of the four national Voice 
of Democracy contest winners follow. 


MARCIA ANNE HARMON 


St. Bernardine High School 
Del Rosa, Calif. 

“When I pondered on the title of this 
year’s contest, I asked myself, ‘Who really 
should speak for Democracy ?’ 

“In my mind’s eye I saw the battlefields 
of Korea and the boys who are fighting and 
dying over there for the ideals of democ- 
And | thought 
speak—but 


Yes, these could 
No! These 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen of 
fight 


racy. 


probably then, 


ours, and die, but they remain 


strangely silent concerning those sacred 
principles so dear to them. They act; they 
do; but they do not boast, nor speak. 

“Who or what, then, would represent 
democracy’s case? Across my mind 
floated two symbols of democracy. 

“One was that of a tall, graceful, allur- 
ing statue, standing, holding aloft the torch 
of freedom at the entrance to New York’s 
Lady Liberty expresses all that 
democracy means. Her famed sculptor 
would have her say to all: “Welcome to 


my home, a shrine of freedom, O you 


Harbor. 


oppressed of other lands. Here is your 
chance to use and share your talents in 
your own way for the good of all. Here, 
you can carve out your fame, embellish 
your name, lay the foundations of your 
home and family, and participate in the 
cultural, economic, and political betterment 
of your equals and on the same footing with 
them. My torch, burning brightly, sym- 
bolizes light for your paths, truth for your 
minds, and a promise of freedom for your 


God-given rights.’ 





H 





“While I was still considering Lady Lib- 
erty’s words, her picture faded out, intro- 
ducing another symbol of democracy—the 
ballot box. I wondered what this symbol 
would say and then realized this would be 
its proclamation: ‘I am your voice of 
democracy. In your desire to procure 
democracy, to protect it, and to dedicate 
yourselves to the ideals of freedom, I act as 
a depository for your conscientiously con- 
sidered attempts to maintain honorable men 
in official positions. You choose me to 
secure for you the treasure of good laws, 
through legislation, initiative, and referen- 
dum. You are a person, thinking and do- 
ing; I am your voice in proclaiming the 
good for all.’ 

“True, you are’ I thought—but then | 
realized the ballot box was saying to me: 
*You are a person; I am only your voice.’ 
And I suddenly realized it is the voice of 
youth, the youth of our times, who must 
bespeak democracy’s worth. And this is 
what youth would say. This is what I 
would say! 

“ “IT speak for Democracy, because I want 
the freedom that democracy is. I want the 
right to such education as I am capable of 
receiving; the right to choose and pursue a 
career, to travel where I wish, to live as 
simply or as luxuriously as my income or 
taste indicate. I want the right to indi- 
viduality, and accepting the good and dis- 
carding the evil, I want the right to expect 
that my life will have been of some value in 
the Creator’s great plan. I want to wor- 
ship God in my own faith. I do not want 
to be the henchman or stooge of some 
power-mad monster, and know only what he 
chooses to allow me to know, and do only 
what fits his purpose. Neither do I want 
to be the tool of greed, envy, or hate. | 
want to be true to myself and a vital part of 
my own democratic government—a govern- 
ment of which I, as much as any one person, 
am responsible. I want to accept that re- 
sponsibility with intelligence and gratitude, 
and share in the work, the costs, and the 
benefits of democracy. 

“Many great minds have blended their 
wisdom to build this democracy of ours. 
Many brave deeds and many noble lives 
have been required to keep it alive. To 
extend it on to others in other centuries will 
call for even deeper wisdom and greater 
bravery than ever before, but with God’s 
help, the Youth of America for whom | 
speak will learn to live wisely and bravely 
in order to keep Democracy shining. 

“Yes, I speak for Democracy!” 


iia 








22, 1951. 





Remarks of Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, 
at the luncheon honoring the four high school winners of the Fourth 


Annual Voice of Democracy Contest in Washington, D. C., February 








THIS IS A TIME for fundamentals—for 
straight talk about freedom, democracy, 
and brotherhood—for clear thinking about 
the spiritual values that have made our 
Nation great. If we mean to preserve our 
heritage and save western civilization, we 
must grasp the full meaning of individual 
dignity and equal opportunity, and we must 
put these ideas to work in our daily lives. 

Sham, hesitation, or double-talk will not 
suffice on this anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, for the hour is perilously late 
and the danger to our way of life is total 
and relentless. At this moment, the dis- 
ciples of Communist Imperialism are beam- 
ing their Great Lies about the Free World, 
about the United Nations, and about the 
United States to every corner of the globe. 
Their “upside-down talk” makes mockery 
of our institutions and our beliefs. It is 
of crucial importance that we seize every 
opportunity to speak out against the evils 
of totalitarianism, and at the same time 
affirm our belief in devotion to the ideals 
of democratic living. 

It is especially significant, therefore, that 
today in Washington we are paying special 
tribute to four young people who speak for 
democracy. These high school students— 
two girls, age 16, and two boys, age 17— 
have shown that they know how to talk 
straight and think straight about the funda- 
mentals and about the moral principles that 
really count in this free society of ours. 
They are about to receive scholarship 
awards honoring them as winners of the 
fourth annual “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test. In this contest the United States 
Office of Education has taken a part since 
its inception in 1947. One and one-half 
million young people took part in this year’s 
contest in the second, third, and fourth 
years of high school. 

It has been apparent to those who have 
heard their words that our young people 
fully understand the meaning of democracy 
and appreciate the significance of the pres- 
ent attack upon its values. Their state- 
ments bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that in our schools young people learn that 
democracy is as democracy does. Our 


youth know what they believe in and what 
they are willing to defend. In these words 
a former winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest recently explained why it is im- 
portant that young people speak out for 
democracy. He said: 

“America never has had, and most likely 
never again will have such a need for re- 
affirming support of democratic principles. 
The Voice of Democracy contest did this 
for me, for I can see that only democracy 
and its degree of individual freedom can 
stand as the ray of hope beyond the black- 
ness of tomorrow. Working among Amer- 
ica’s high school generation, the contest is 
of highest importance in helping young 
Americans grasp that thread of idealism 
which is the only hope for maintaining our 
national integrity.” 

I believe that you, like me, must get a 
great elevation of spirit in hearing the ex- 
pressions by these young people of the ideals 
and the ideas for which this country stands. 
I am sure, too, that you, the adult members 
of this audience, feel very humble. I am 
sure you feel some soul-searching is neces- 
sary to discover to what extent we live up to 
these high ideals. I never leave this meet- 
ing without feeling a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and great sense of security with respect 
to the future’ of this great country. The 
other members of this audience will forgive 
an educator if he says that in a small way he 
gets personal satisfaction out of being as- 
sociated with a profession which, to be sure, 
is not entirely responsible for these per- 
formances because it shares that responsi- 
bility with the church and the home, but 
which, nevertheless, has these young people 
in hand for a large portion of their daily 
lives. I feel, when I hear these statements, 
that the school teachers of the Nation are 
doing a pretty good job in perpetuating the 
traditions and the ideals of our country. 
For you I express to these two young ladies 
and young gentlemen a great admiration for 
what they have done and through them to a 
million and a half others. And I am sure 
that I on their behalf express their gratitude 
for the distinguished group that has come 
to meet with us here today. 
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RICARDO ROMULO 
St. John’s College High School 
Washington, D.C 
“7 enoglk- for Democracy. 
B se | hail from the Philippines 
forefathers, generations ago, did 
t. and now thanks to America, 


y 


not know 
my country is democracy’s outpost in Asia. 

‘Because | know what democracy has 
meant to my country where before its ad- 
vent there was no freedom; but now free- 
dom has given us progress, better standards 
of living, unity, happiness, and content- 
ment. 

“Because whence I came my people were 
benighted and enslaved until democracy 


came. 

“T speak for democracy 

“And I speak the language of courage, 
because at this critical juncture in history, 
when there are evil forces that would de- 
stroy it. only the strength that comes from 
the united will of a people can overwhelm 


those that would subvert it. 


“I also speak the language of faith be- 
cause in the history of mankind never has 


there been a beacon light that has offered 
such guidance and inspiration to millions 
of people everywhere as democracy has 
done and shall ever do. 


“Here in 


ing mortar of the American people’s unity. 


America, democracy is the liv- 


It belongs to all of us, even to those who are 
its guests, because democracy has many in- 
terpretations within the pattern of our daily 
live S 


“In America, we accept freedom of re- 
ligion as a divine right under the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal before 
God. Today, throughout the 48 States, 
stand some 250,000 churches, representing 
almost every known creed, denomination, 
For democracy means a faith 
And in this land wher- 


and faith. 
for every seeker. 


ever and however religious services are 


mocracy means the right of every 

mal k out God in his own way. 
“Democracy means more than casting a 
vote an 
A meri 


ot ever, 


ibiding by the will of the majority. 
1S system of government demands 
citizen a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsib lity and 


vigilance. For democ- 


racy works like a wheel, with government 


at its hub. Between the Congress—which 
guards the people’s liberties—and the peo- 
ple it leads, there must be constant inter- 
action along the spokes of public opinion. 

“Democracy has made America a land of 


opportunity—where energy, enthusiasm, 


and an economy of free enterprise have con- 
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verted its natural wealth int the | nesi 


standard of living on earth 
Americans at work will earn mo! 
billion dollars. But behind this enormous 
national pay-check lies a vital meaning of 
the right of every man to 


And whatever his 


democracy 
choose his own trade. 
trade or profession, here every worker has 
the chance of becoming the boss. For free 
enterprise is the economic dividend of 
democracy. 

“In action, democracy can never be selec- 
tive. It is a give-and-take proposition, by 
which the God-given right of any one man 
to speak his mind must be the right of all 
without prejudice or restriction. 

“To work, democracy must come from 
the people. It means inquiring into the 
workings and problems of government at 
all levels. It means thinking through criti- 
cally—yet with common sense. 
“This then is democracy. To each of us 
it conveys a different personal meaning. 
But to all it means freedom, opportunity, 
and happiness. 

“Thus I have spoken for democracy be- 
cause I want to live a useful full life as a 
good citizen and because I want to die a 


free man.” 


NORITA NEWBROUGH 


Baton Rouge High School 
Baton Rouge, La. 

“I speak for Democracy. 

“T have no franchise yet, no voice in who 
shall make the laws, or what those laws 
shall be, still, democracy and I have been 
acquainted for some time now. Very early, 
since before we learned to walk, all of us 
were learning those fundamental things 
which democracy is based on. We stumbled 
upwards from our first ideas to others, 
always adding to our knowledge about the 
democratic way of life. Sometimes, ac- 
quiring that knowledge was painful. 

“In the home, we saw how decisions are 
arrived at by a majority vote, and that even 
if sometimes we do get stuck because we are 
in the minority, we have to swallow our 
protests and abide by the wish of the largest 
number of people, if we want others to re- 
spect our voice. You see, we first learn 
tolerance of views opposite ours when we 
come to recognize the fact—that the man 
who stands against us is every inch as tall, 
and counts as much, as the man who stands 
with us. The key phrase in understanding 
democracy then, is understanding and re- 
specting the individual. 


“Few of us have ever lived in a totali- 
ian state. But we have all seen the Nazi 
the Fascist, and the Bolshevist, mani- 

. | the emotional attitudes of individ 
ials we have known in our home, school, 
and civic circles. These are the people 
who haven't learned their social lessons 
well. They are immature in essentially the 
same way that Communist states and Fascist 
states are immature. The Fascist you and 
I know is the boy who overvalues himself 
and undervalues his companions, who 
hasn't yet learned the awful consequences 
involved when he trifles with the rights of 
others. The ability to live democratically 
is the big test of an individual’s maturity. 

“Ever since time immemorial, wise men 
have stressed the word individual. God, 
Himself, has made it pretty clear what He 
thinks of the individual. Men have talked 
about His importance, and now we are 
talking about it again very loudly teday— 
til sometimes, some of us think that per- 
haps we have overdone our eloquence. 
Yet look what has happened in countries 
where the individual has been underplayed. 
Look at the men who are willing to sell in- 
dividual rights for a song about a party. 
Look behind into the history of the coun- 
tries, and find out why those men think the 
way they do—study the social and economic 
conditions which fostered their criminal 
unconcern. 

“There are some people who say we are 
headed toward a totalitarian state. They 
say that democracy, as we know it, will give 
way to socialism, as it exists in England 

then to communism, as we see it today 
in Soviet Russia. They say that govern- 
ment, all government, must move in that 
cycle. Now maybe I’m wrong, but it seems 
to me we learn from history that only slav- 
ery makes anarchists of men, and that 
anarchists eventually enslave themselves. 
There we see a cycle of political mistakes, 
one following, of necessity, on the wake of 
But—is democracy a political 
mistake? Really free people, free in the 
truest sense of the word, freely adhering to 
principle, and therefore free from the conse- 
quences of license, people like that can 


the other. 


never be slaves, and can never be anarchists. 
So there goes your cycle. 

“The leaders of today have said over and 
over again, that we the youth of America, 
are the architects who will inherit the job 
of building a better America. Lately we 
have been told that the responsibility of 
building a better world is ours also to 


(Continued on page 126) 











ECISIONS of the Congress, the Presi- 

dent, and Federal Government De- 
fense Agencies for the welfare of the Nation 
in this period of emergency have important 
implications for schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country. 

Through its series of Defense Informa- 
tion Bulletins, the Office of Education en- 
deavors to keep the educational profession 
informed currently of developments in 
Washington which have a bearing upon edu- 
cational programs. Excerpts from the 
latest Defense Information Bulletins sent to 
the Nation’s educational leaders are as 


follows: 


Supplies and Materials for School 
Plant Upkeep 


The National Production Authority has 
recognized the need for adequate mainte- 
nance and upkeep in the physical properties 
used in business enterprises, governmental 
agencies, and public or private institutions, 
including schools and_ colleges. NPA 
Regulation 4, dated February 27, 1951, 
provides a plan for preferential treatment 
for owners, administrators, or managers in 
obtaining supplies and materials for plant 
maintenance, repairs, and operation and 
for minor capital additions. Under this 
program .. . hospitals, schools, and _ li- 
braries 
in obtaining equipment and supplies within 
the limits and under the procedures estab- 
lished by the order. This authorization is 
to be known as “DO-97.” 

Under this new order, maintenance is in- 
terpreted to mean the minimum upkeep 


. may use a new authorization 


necessary to continue a plant in sound work- 
ing condition. Repair is interpreted to 
mean the restoration of a plant, facility, or 
equipment to sound working condition when 
it has been made unsafe or unfit for service 
by wear and tear, damage, failure of parts, 
or the like. These do not include the im- 
provement of facilities already in sound 
condition. Operating supplies are defined 
as materials which are essential for con- 
ducting an activity or rendering a service 
which are not capital equipment but are 


vevere Education for the 


consumed in the operation. The term 
“MRO” is used in Reg. 4 to indicate mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies, but 
does not include the materials used in minor 
capital additions. 

Minor capital additions means any im- 
provement or addition carried as capital 
where the cost of materials used does not 
exceed $750 for any one complete capital 
addition. Capital additions shall not be 
divided to bring them within the amounts 
specified. The amount of materials shall 
be computed on the basis of the total used, 
regardless of when purchased. 

This new NPA regulation authorizes 
schools, colleges, and other designated 
agencies to apply a “DO” rating to obtain 
MRO and minor capital additions. Schools 
will apply a DO rating by placing on the 
order, or on a separate attached paper with 
clear identification, for MRO or minor cap- 
ital additions, the symbol DO—97, together 
with the words “Certified Under NPA Reg- 
ulation 4.” This certification signed by a 
designated responsible school official shall 
indicate to the supplier and the NPA that 
the person or school making it is authorized 
under Reg. 4 to use the rating to obtain the 
materials covered by the order. 

Each person or school using the DO—-97 
rating must establish quarterly MRO quotas. 
He may use comparable 1950 quarters as 
MRO base periods, but not for minor cap- 
ital expenditures. Where comparable 1950 
base periods do not provide adequate MRO 
quotas, the school may present to the NPA 
justification for, and the NPA may be able 
to approve, a quota increase. Any person, 
or school, establishing a quarterly quota in 
excess of $1,000 must notify the NPA in 
writing within 30 days after he has used a 
DO-97 of the quota, his method of deter- 
mination, and the base period used. Each 
school or college using the DO-97 rating 
shall charge the same against its MRO 
quota for the quarter and shall include all 
MRO material ordered for delivery during 
the quarter, whether or not a DO—97 rating 
was used. This shall also apply to minor 
capital additions materials ordered during 
the quarter but only if obtained by use of 


the DO—97 rating. It is possible to use date 
of delivery rather than date of order if done 
consistently. Materials obtained under the 
DO-97 rating shall be limited to MRO or 
Where the MRO 
quarterly quotas are as much as $1,000, 
goods ordered shall not exceed the quarterly 


minor capital additions. 


quota and goods ordered the first month of 
the quarter shall not exceed 40 percent of 
the quarterly quota. 

If a school or college which has MRO or 
minor capital additions materials on hand 
obtained by DO—97 ratings desires to use 
the materials for other activities than that 
for which obtained, it may use the material 
for other such purposes if it could have used 
the DO-97 rating for such other purposes. 
In such cases the school records must show 
that the utilization was in accordance with 
the quantity and other restrictions outlined 
in Regulation 4. 

Each person making use of the DO-97 
rating assigned shall make and preserve for 
so long as this or any other successive reg- 
ulation remains in effect and for 2 years 
thereafter accurate and complete records 
showing his MRO quotas, how he computed 
them, factual justifications for them, cor- 
rections or revisions made, methods of fig- 
uring quotas, charges against them, all the 
materials ordered or received for MRO for 
minor capital additions. whether rated or 
not, and other relevant data in sufficient 
detail to permit audit. 

All records shall be made available for 
NPA audit. Penalties are provided for the 
violation of any part of this regulation. 

Single copies of NPA Regulation 4, 
dated Feb. 27, 1951, and NPA-303—A, 
Questions and Answers Regarding NPA 
Regulation 4, may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Production Authority, Division of 
Printing Services, Distribution Section, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Selective Service Status of ROTC 
Students 


A Defense Information Bulletin of March 
9 transmitted information contained in a 
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Nation's Defense—VIl >> 


bulletin from the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice explaining the status of registrants se- 


lected for enrollment or continuance in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the 
Army. Navy. or Air Force and clarifying 
the time limitations during which registrants 


may be selec ted for such training. 


Selective Service Amendments 

Text of the President’s Executive Order 
of March 31 amending the Selective Service 
Regulations was issued as a Defense Infor- 
mation Bulletin of the same date, as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Title I of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 604), as amended, I hereby pre- 
scribe the following amendments of the Se- 
lective Service Regulations prescribed by 
Executive Order No. 9988 of August 20, 
1948, and constituting portions of Chapter 
XVI of Title 32 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations: 

l. Section 1622.10 of Part 1622, Classi- 
fication Rules and Principles, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“1622.10 Necessary Employment De- 
fined. (a) A registrant's employment in 
industry or other occupation, service in of- 
fice, or activity in research, or medical, sci- 
entific, or other endeavors, shall be consid- 
ered to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest only 
when all of the following conditions exist: 

“(1) The registrant is, or but for a 
seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity. 

.) The registrant cannot be replaced 
becaus¢ 1 shortage of persons with his 
qualificati: 


ns or skill in such activity. 
The removal of the registrant 
would cause a material loss of effectiveness 
in such activity. 

“() 
be considered to be necessary to the main- 
tenance ol 


\ registrant’s activity in study may 


the national health, safety, or 
interest when any of the following con- 
ditions exist: 

“(1) The registrant has been accepted 
for admission to or is a student in a profes- 
sional school of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 


nary medicine. osteopathy, or optometry, 
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and the school in which he is enrolled has 
certified that he is satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction leading to 
his graduation. 

“(2) The registrant is a full-time grad- 
uate student seeking a graduate degree and 
the graduate school at which he is in at- 
tendance has certified that he currently is 
meeting degree requirements and is ex- 
pected to attain his degree. 

“(3) The registrant has been accepted 

for admission to a graduate school for the 
class next commencing as a candidate for a 
graduate degree, or has been accepted for 
admission to a college, university, or similar 
institution of learning for the class next 
commencing for a full-time course of in- 
struction or has entered upon and is satis- 
factorily pursuing such course, and, within 
such categories as the Director of Selective 
Service, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may prescribe, either has maintained 
a required scholastic standing, or has at- 
tained on a qualification test a score, or 
both such standing and score, to be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Selective Service 
with the approval of the President. 
“(c) The Director of Selective Service is 
authorized to prescribe such qualification 
test or tests as he may deem necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of this section and to prescribe the pro- 
cedures for the administration of such test 
or tests, for the certification of the results 
thereof, and for the certification of any 
other information required in carrying out 
the provisions of paragraph (b). 

“(d) The President may, from time to 
time (1) designate special categories of oc- 
cupation, employment, or activity essential 
to the national health, safety, or interest; 
and (2) prescribe regulations governing 
the deferment of individual registrants en- 
gaged in such occupations, employments, 
or activities.” 

2. Paragraph (a) of section 1622.13 is 
amended to read as follows: 

1622.13 Class II-C: Registrant Deferred 
Because of Agricultural Occupation. (a) 
In Class II-C shall be placed any registrant 
who is employed in the production for mar- 


ket of a substantial quantity of those agri- 
cultural commodities which are necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest, but only when all of the 
conditions described in paragraph (a) of 
section 1622.10 are found to exist.” 

3. The table of contents of Part 1622 is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
1622.28 Identification of Class I-C Regis- 
trant Transferred to a Reserve Component 
of the Armed Forces,” the following: 
1622.29 Identification of Class Il-A Reg- 
istrants Who Are Students.” 

1. The following new section is added to 
Part 1622 immediately following section 
1622.28: 

“1622.29 Identification of Class Il-A 
Registrants Who Are Students. Whenever 
a registrant is classified in Class I-A by 
reason of his activity in study his classifica- 
tion shall be followed with the identification 
‘(S)’ whenever it appears on any record 
of such registrant.” 


Selective Service College 
Qualification Test 


On April 2 Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath sent to school and col- 
lege leaders the full text of the release by 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, made in connection with 
President Truman’s Executive Order an- 
nouncing plans for a Nation-wide test by 
the Selective Service System. This release 
in full follows: 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, today made public plans 
for a Nation-wide test which will afford 
registrants the opportunity to demonstrate 
their aptitude for college or university 
These 
standing in college: or university, will be 
used by local boards in determining the 
eligibility of registrants to be considered 


work. test scores, or scholastic 


for occupational deferment as students. 
General Hershey said there are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 male nonveteran students 
in colleges at present but it would be im- 
possible at this time to estimate how many 


will be deferred. The announcement was 
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made following the issuance of an official 
statement by the President. 

Military leaders recently testified before 
Congress that since we cannot hope to match 
the Iron Curtain countries in manpower, 
our advantage lies in our superiority in sci- 
entific and technical know-how. Congress 
took cognizance of this and made provisions 
to permit the deferment of college and uni- 
versity students “in such numbers as may 
be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 

Under the new plan, student deferments 
will be based upon either capacity to learn 
as demonstrated by the results of a Nation- 
wide test or upon scholastic performance as 
evidenced by class standing. These two 
criteria are variables which may be raised 
or lowered to either increase or diminish the 
number of students in training, as the na- 
tional interest may require. 

The tests, to be administered by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 
will be given at approximately 1,000 ex- 
amination centers throughout the United 
States and its Territories. Printed instruc- 
tions concerning the test and application 
blanks will be available through the 4,000 
local boards about April 12 or shortly 
thereafter. 

Educational Testing Service was founded 
in January 1948 as a result of the merger 
of the testing activities of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It is a nonprofit, nonstock organ- 
ization chartered under the Education Law 
of New York State. Other Government 
agencies using Educational Testing Service 
Tests and programs include: Department of 
the Navy, Department of State, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, United States Military 
Academy, and United States Naval Acad- 
emy. Educational Testing Services gives 
more than 1,100,000 tests during a typical 
year. 

The tests will be given on May 26, 1951, 
June 16, 1951, and June 30, 1951, to college 
seniors and others contemplating entrance 
into graduate or professional schools, and 
to other students who have already begun 
and who plan to continue their college 
studies. High school seniors and other 
prospective college entrants will not be per- 
mitted to take the test until after they have 
commenced their first year of college work. 

To be eligible to take the Selective Serv- 
ice College Qualification Test, an applicant: 
(1) Must be a registrant who intends to 


request occupational deferment as a stu- 
dent : 

(2) Must be under 26 years old at the 
time of taking the test; 

(3) Must have already begun and plan 
to continue his college or university studies 
(the applicant need not be in a 4-year col- 
lege but his entire course must be satisfac- 
tory for transfer of credits to a degree- 
granting institution) ; 

(4) Must not previously have taken the 
test. 

The test will be given by the Educational 
Testing Service at no cost to the registrant. 
The registrant will be required to pay only 
for his own transportation costs to and from 
the testing center. 

Selective Service Operations Bulletin No. 
28 dated March 30, 1951, titled Classifica- 
tion of College and University Students, has 
been sent to local Selective Service Boards. 

The Selective Service Bulletin of Informa- 
tion on the College Qualification Test, a 
copy of which is enclosed, answers general 
questions, lists examination centers, de- 
scribes the test, and presents 30 sample 
questions. General Hershey has directed 
his State Directors to send copies of the 
Bulletin of Information to local boards and 
to colleges and universities throughout each 
State as well as to community centers and 
other locations where distribution is deemed 
advisable. 

Application cards for the test will be 
available only through local boards on or 
about April 12, 1951, according to informa- 
tion given us by National Headquarters 
Selective Service System. 


Tuition, Fees, and Charges of 
Schools and Colleges 


A Defense Information Bulletin of April 4 
informed educators of an Office of Price 
Stabilization regulation to the effect that 
“The provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation shall not apply to the rates, fees, 
charges, and compensation . . .” for “Serv- 
ices rendered in the educational facilities of 
schools and educational institutions which 
are providing a systematic and supervised 
course of instruction in a useful branch of 
knowledge, art, craft, or skill.” The pro- 
visions of the new regulation became effec- 
tive April 9. 


Utilization of Civilian Schools and 
Colleges by the Armed Forces 

On April 5 another Defense Information 
Bulletin transmitted a release prepared by 
the Department of Defense Committee on 





Educational Liaison, indicating the official 
position of the Armed Forces concerning 
their plans for utilizing civilian schools and 
colleges for training of military personnel. 
The full text of this Defense release is as 
follows: 

Educators are asking, “Will the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Air 
Force increase the number of their ROTC 
and NROTC students? Will the Services 
revise such programs as the ASTP and 
V-12? Will Service personnel be assigned, 
in appreciable numbers, to area studies? 
Will the Services use any of the vocational- 
trade or vocational-technical schools of the 
Nation?” 

In short, educators would like to know 
to what extent the Armed Forces of the 
United States are planning to use the edu- 
cational facilities of civilian institutions in 
training an armed force of three and a half 
million—or an approximation thereof. 

Without reference to the Korean situa- 
tion, the Department of the Army recently 
selected institutions at which to locate 36 
new ROTC units in 33 colleges of which 
25 are new to the program. This action 
brings the Army total to 481 Senior Divi- 
sion ROTC units in 235 colleges and uni- 
versities. The Army has no further plans 
for the establishment of additional units. 
The Navy at present has 52 NROTC units at 
which Naval and Marine Corps officers are 
trained. Any necessary increase in the 
event of mobilization will be in limited num- 
ber, after full utilization of the capacities 
of existing units. The Air Force is in proc- 
ess of selecting additional institutions at 
which 62 Air ROTC units will be located. 
This increase will bring the Air ROTC total 
to 187 units, with no subsequent augmenta- 
tion contemplated. In view of the ade- 
quacy of Departmental facilities for the 
training of women in the military service, 
the Services do not anticipate utilization of 
additional civilian facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

At the beginning of the 1950-51 school 
year, the Army had a total of 123,336 col- 
lege students enrolled in ROTC; and the 
Navy, including the Marine Corps, had 12,- 
512 college students enrolled in NROTC. 
An additional 1,334 college men and 134 
college women were enrolled in the Navy 
Reserve Officer Candidate Program. An- 
other 1,400 college men were enrolled in 
the Marine Corps Platoon Leader’s class 
program. The Air Force had 62,097 col- 
lege students enrolled in Air ROTC. 

The separate Services have no ASTP or 
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V-12 programs, and they are not planning 
to revive these or any similar programs. 
No defensible requirement exists for the 


ollk vel training of personnel destined 
as enlisted men. 

Service personnel may be assigned to area 
and language studies in civilian schools but 
such assignments will not involve large num- 
bers of men. 

The Services have made use of a very lim- 
ited number of trade and vocational schools. 
The Departments do not contemplate having 
to use civilian educational or training facil- 
ities to any very great extent during the cur- 
rent build-up to the target strength of 3.5 
million. Changes in the phasing of require- 
ments for certain skills of the trade and 
vocational types could result in training 
loads exceeding the capacities of internal 
technical-school 


facilities for resident 


training. In such event the specific emer- 
gency will be met on an expedient short- 
term basis by contract with an existing civil- 
ian facility. 

The Departments favor encouraging 
young men to get all the education and 
training they can prior to induction. Com- 
petition for in-service schooling beyond 
basic and branch training is exceedingly 
keen among those in the high-intelligence 
and high-aptitude brackets. Every addi- 
tional bit of formal schooling is important 
and conceivably could determine the kind 
of training for which a young man is se- 
lected. Young men should therefore avoid 


drifting while awaiting their calls to service. 


“Ifa War Ils To Be . . .” 


AT THI 


A me rican 


NATIONAL meeting of The 
Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education recently held in Atlantic 


City, N. J., Willard B. Spaulding, Dean, 


| of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, made the following statement: 


loday, contesting forces seek to control 


the mind and spirit as each seeks ideologi- 
cal mastery over the other. . . . It is diffi- 
cult to compare the successes and failures of 
communists with those of free peoples. . . . 
We hasten to admit our errors, for we have 


found this to be the first step in improve- 
ment. They never do. . . . To admit any 
error, would destroy the myth of infalli- 
bility, a myth which now seems to delude its 
creators. In our irritation at their (Soviet) 
arbitrary contrariness we must not forget 


that they are taking part in international 
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Officers of NFA at FSA 


“Nothing will do Negroes more good than 
what you are doing,” Oscar R. Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, told the na- 
tional officers of the New Farmers of Amer- 
ica when he greeted them recently in his 
Federal Security Agency office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“There are so many Negroes in agricul- 
tural work who can benefit greatly from 
activities such as yours—learning how to 
become better farmers and citizens,” said 
Mr. Ewing. 

The boy officers of the New Farmers of 
America, a national organization enrolling 
31,145 Negro youth studying vocational 
agriculture throughout the United States, 
exchanged farm talk with Mr. Ewing, a 
farmer himself. The Administrator told 
about his farm of 435 acres located in his 





home State of Indiana. Each of the boys 
One of 


them said, “I expect to earn enough from 


described his own farm program. 


my dairy project to go to college.” 

For Calvin Ijames, President of the New 
Farmers of America, the meeting with Ad- 
ministrator Ewing was his second such ex- 
perience in a short period of time. Mr. 
Ijames, who represented the New Farmers 
of America at the recent Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
expressed surprise that the same Mr. Ewing 
who served as Chairman of the National 
Committee for the White House Conference 
was also Mr. Ewing——Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and Indiana farmer. “You did 
a wonderful job as chairman of that Con- 
ference,” said Calvin Ijames, the New 


Farmers of America President. 


Left to right: William Flakes, Treasurer, South Bay, Fla.; John D. Rogers, Secretary, Arcadia, La.; Raymond 
D. Harris, Reporter, Shenandoah Junction, W. Va.; W. P. Beard, Assistant Director, Vocational Division, Office 
of Education; Richard Jackson, Third Vice President, Monticello, Ga.; Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator; Calvin ljames, President, Mocksville, N. C.; Beverly Taylor, Second Vice President, South Hill, Va.; 
J. R. Thomas, National Executive Secretary, Petersburg, Va.; H. B. Swanson, Agricultural Education Branch, 
Office of Education; K. H. Malone, Jr., First Vice President, Huntsville, Tex. 


discussions. 
council hall there is a chance for peace. 
Patient, tireless discussion is an integral 
element in the Democratic process. If we 
learn to apply universally the values which 
we hold as a Nation and to use our tradi- 


As long as they are in the 


tional procedures, we will not stray far from 
the road to peace. If a war is to be, teachers 
must be strong in their devotion to freedom, 
justice and truth, and the other great values 
which together insure respect for the dignity 
of the human personality.” 





RE YOUR SCHOOLS doing all they can to give handicapped boys and girls their righ 

ful opportunities? Are you doing everything possible for such children and youl 
who, next to unemployed women, represent the largest reservoir of unused manpower {¢ 
service to the Nation in the days and years ahead? ScuHoov Lire presents this series ¢ 
photographs to show how some schools are contributing to the best possible growth an 
development of those with handicaps today—an educational investment which will pa 
large dividends toward the needed manpower for the future. 


1. At an early age, a child with impaired 
hearing gets technical aid in speech develop- 
ment, Illinois State Department of Public Instruction. 


2. The mirror is necessary equipment for 
speech correction. 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 


3. In class for partially seeing, pupils use 
large chalk and refer to large-type dictionary 
especially printed for their use. 

Allentown, Pa., Public Schools. 


Helping The Handicapped-an indent 


4. Young blind child gets ideas and enjoy 
ment when read to by parents and teachen 
American Foundation for the Bling 


5. Some handicapped children need assis 
ance in learning to feed themselves. 
Los Angeles Public Schooli 


6. When the child is too ill or disabled # 
attend school, a teacher takes the school 
the home. Detroit, Mich., Public School 
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7. Cerebral palsied child learns to type with 
aid of special arm rest. 
California State Department of Education. 


8. Even in the hospital the public school 
provides opportunity for education. 
Virginia State Department of Health. 


crippled 


recreational activities. 


9. With 
children 
Ontario, Canada, Society for Crippled Children. 


necessary adjustments, 


engage in 


10. Some retarded children enjoy and bene- 
fit by concrete activities such as toy making. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Public Schools. 


11. The curriculum gives this child an op- 
portunity to develop ways of overcoming his 


handicap. St. Louis, Mo., Public Schools. 


Mackie 


the Physically Handicapped 


12. Children in a school for the deaf com- 
municate by lip reading. 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City. 


13. Physical therapy carried on under proper 
medical supervision is a part of many special 
day-school programs. 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 


14. Some handicapped children need rest 
during the day. 
active; others are physically below par. 


school Some are over- 


California State Department of Education. 


15. In 


done on typewriters with large type in order 


sight-saving classes, much work is 


to compensate for poor vision and to reduce 


eyestrain. Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 


16. To meet the “demands of everyday liv- 
ing,” crippled children learn in school to 


climb steps. Los Angeles Public Schools. 
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Making Our American Heritage Real— 
How Some Schools Do It 


by Victoria Lyles, Director of Kindergarten and Elementary Education, York, Pa., 
and Effie G. Bathurst, Division of State and Local School Systems 


HE UNITED STATES is composed of 
Rod national and racial groups, of citi- 
zens who have different cultural back- 
grounds or varying regional environments. 
There have been unique opportunities for 
schools to make the most of the strengths of 
many groups and, through national unity, 
to overcome weaknesses. This article has 
stories of children’s curriculum experiences 
in York, Pennsylvania. 


We Are the Pennsylvania Dutch 


There were several reasons why the 
children of a York fifth grade decided to 
study about the Pennsylvania Dutch. One 
was that such a study would help them to 
understand their own backgrounds, family 
customs, and language patterns, because 
many of them were of Pennsylvania Dutch 
origin. Some of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
customs had been challenged, while others 
had been held up as fine examples to be 
followed. Were the different stands and 
opinions well taken? 

The children first made a list of the 
questions that were in their minds. These 
included: Why are some people Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch? Are all Plain People 
Pennsylvania Dutch? Why are some of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch for war and some 
against it? Are Quakers Pennsylvania 
Dutch? Are they Plain People? Why do 
the Pennsylvania Dutch sometimes speak 
in a manner different from other Pennsy!|- 
vania people? Why are some people so 
proud of being Pennsylvania Dutch? 

Sources of information first consulted 
were people near at hand—parents, neigh- 
bors, friends, school supervisors and 
teachers, principals, librarians, ministers, 
and Plain People whom they met in the 
markets. Stories and descriptions often 
referred to in the conversations led the chil- 
dren to examine Pennsylvania Dutch birth 
and marriage certificates; Pennsylvania 
Dutch stone houses, furniture, clothes, rec- 


ipes, and menus. They observed Penn- 
sylvania Dutch barns, early Dutch forges 
and furnaces, farm equipment, flour mills, 
Conestoga wagons, and covered bridges. 

Both conversations and interviews sug- 
gested to the children that they would do 
well to look further into the history of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch from the time of settle- 
ment, and of their relationships with other 
historic Americans such as Lafayette and 
Washington. They began to gather speci- 
mens of Pennsylvania Dutch art and to 
study its characteristic designs of hearts, 
angels, tulips, lilies, stars, and roses so 
frequently seen. 

By questioning their parents, the chil- 
dren studied their own ancestry. As they 
made a collection of books, they learned 
why the Pennsylvania Dutch came to Amer- 
ica and from what countries they came. 

The children learned that the Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch dialect, which looked so inter- 
esting on cards and in books, “partakes of 
the nature of the high German language, 
the low German, and the English” and is 


affected by the different languages of its 
other Pennsylvania neighbors—that it is 
almost a language in its own right, worthy 
of a place in American folklore. 

Interesting information was discovered 
to answer most of the questions with which 
the pupils began their study and to help 
answer others that arose during this work. 
Sects closely allied to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch were studied, such as the Quakers, 
the Mennonites, the Amish, the Dunkards, 
and the Moravian Brethren. The boys and 
girls learned that all had contributed to 
many of the ways of thinking in York and 
its vicinity and to the fine character of the 
people. 

Boys and girls who belonged to Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch families gained new apprecia- 
tion of their contribution to American life. 
Those who did not belong to Pennsylvania 
Dutch families increased their respect for 
people right around them who were much 
like themselves in many ways, yet had dif- 
ferent contributions to make to our national 


culture. 





Pupils pause on a York County, Pa., farm on their bus tour to acquaint them with the contributions of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch to our American heritage. 
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Seeing York County 

lhe bic bus with its full load of exuber- 
unt h-crade children and its teachers 
ne nervisors rolled happily by the vil- 

es and the fat farms of the York coun- 
tryside. Everybody was looking out. 

The youngsters joyfully sang school 
and radio-learned songs—“Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” 
“Now Is the Hour,” and “Sioux City Sue.” 
They ah’d and oh’d when they saw goslings, 
clocks in church spires, sprouting grain, 
houses under construction, mountains 
kissed by mist and sun, burgeoning or- 
chards. a sun dial, rural mail boxes, a log 
cabin. farm women and children, a coun- 
try store, vegetable gardens, fields of wheat, 
blackberry blossoms, stone fences, rows of 
telephone poles, buzzards, wild mustard, 
iris, poppies, lilies, and locusts in bloom. 
On seeing the locust blossoms, a teacher 
mentioned an old folk saying: “When the 
locusts bloom—heavy underwear comes 
off,” and the children thought the saying 
reasonable enough—the locusts were 
blooming and the weather was warmer. 

The children were on a Big Field Trip. 
They were to visit Mrs. W. H. Barrett, ride 
in her jeep, and see her early American 
home; to visit Wellsville Quaker Church; to 
visit Mr. Carl Nelson, teacher, and Wells- 
ville pupils; to see whatever they could 
about York County. They were going to 
have a picnic with Uncle Ed, the children, 
Major (the big Dalmatian), and Rags (the 
little dog); and to enjoy the hay, grass, 
bonfire, pop, and “weenies.” 

Mrs. Barrett of Wellsville and Miss An- 
thony, teacher of the York children, had 
much in common—Quaker membership and 
a similar philosophy of life and education. 
The Wellsville faculty members had visited 
Miss Anthony’s school, and now Miss An- 
thony with her pupils and supervisors were 


making a visit in return. Children of each 
sch system were to present social-studies 
programs; the York children to present 


“Quakers and the United Nations,” and 
Wellsville, “School Trips We Have Made.” 

What a polishing of manners, English, 
facts, and ideas each child willingly im- 
posed upon himself in his own preparation 
for the program that he would help to pre- 
sent before the children and teachers of both 
schools! Such improvement in speech—no 
What a 


gathering up of friezes, charts, ceramics, 


mumbling or saying “and-uh.” 


handicrafts, ease] pictures, post cards, travel 
maps, and booklets had gone on! The York 
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children would illustrate their t alks with the 
charts and friezes. No child would memo 
But notes 


rize his speech. could be used 
The pupils had prepared a radio script. 
Reading this script would be a part of the 
program. 

And what did the children gain? Not 
the least of the values was increased appre- 
ciation of the country around their town 
and of its people and their interesting ways 
of living. As the children left the Quaker 
church there was quite a discussion about 
what the United Nations is trying to do and 
how its aims seem to be like those of the 
early Quakers. In their program given to 
the Wellsville pupils, the York children 
referred with new understanding to excerpts 
from William Penn’s writing—that the 
sovereign princes of Europe should, for 
example, for the love of peace and order, 
meet yearly or once in two or three years at 
the longest, and establish rules of justice 
for sovereign princes to observe in their 





This article, from Miss Bathurst, of 
the Elementary and Secondary Cur- 
riculum and Instruction Branch of the 
Office of Education, consists of infor- 
mation reported by Victoria Lyles, 
Director of Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Education, York, Pa. 

Related Office of Education publica- 


tions include: 


Growing Into Democracy. Miscellane- 
ous publication, 1948, price 35 cents. 


. 
Expressions on Education by Builders 
of American Democracy. Bulletin 


1940, No. 10, price 20 cents. 


. 
(Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 











dealings with one another. To this Parlia- 
ment of States of Europe should be brought 
all differences. All countries were to 
abide by the decision of members of the 
Parliament. 

Toward evening the children took their 
seats in the big bus bound for home. As 
the children slept, the teachers and super- 
visors discussed the trip. It had been a 
success. The children had had an oppor- 
tunity to improve their social skills, to feel 
and take responsibility, to plan, to share, 
to cooperate. 

Perhaps most pertinent of all for the 


theme of this article, the children had in- 

eased their regard for the value and the 
oodness of other people—the farmers past 
whose farms the bus had traveled; Mrs. 
Barrett in whose home they had had such a 
wonderful time; the Quakers and their in- 
teresting church; and finally the great peo- 
ple who helped to make York history and 
All these, the boys and 
girls had learned, have made for us a 


American history. 


heritage that is woven into our ways of liv- 
ing and our ways of thinking to guide us in 
our dealings with one another and with 
other people and other groups of people. 


The Philippines Today 


Understanding other people and using 
the contributions they have for improving 
our ways of living and thinking are not con- 
fined to the people right around us. Dur- 
ing World War II the pupils of a fifth 
grade in a York school made a study of the 
people who live in the Philippines. This 
study may have significance today, since 
many of the children’s fathers or brothers 
are now stationed in the Far East. 

When the children were asked to help 
decide what they would study for the 
semester, or the year, as the case might be, 
they had little trouble in making up their 
minds. The reason was simple—the fami- 
lies and neighbors of the 33 children in the 
fifth grade had 39 members who were serv- 
ing or who had served, in the Pacific. These 
members either were in the Philippines or 
had been there. Naturally the children 
and the parents wanted to know what life 
was like in the Philippines and what their 
servicemen had found there or would find 
there. 

The first teacher-pupil planning was 
simple and direct. The group made a list 
of the things that they wanted to know about 
the Philippines. Later, as they gained more 
information and could think of other ques- 
tions, the planning included a greater vari- 
ety of activities. 

A visit to the classroom after the activities 
of the study were well under way and after 
a great deal of planning and replanning had 
been done, showed that the children were 
absorbed in what they were doing. They 
were discovering and recording sources of 
new ideas about the Philippines. The items 
recorded were to serve as references on the 
Philippines for the children and their fam- 
ilies. They worked in committee groups of 
one, two, three, or a half dozen. 

To the teacher and the elementary direc- 








tor there were evidences that the children in 
their classroom were living democracy—liv- 
ing it in miniature, to be sure, yet living and 
thereby “learning” it 
themselves and others; learning to act on 
facts and reason rather than on hearsay, 


learning to respect 


prejudice, or direction from others; learn- 
ing that each one has a duty and obligation 
to others, and they to him; understanding 
how man is largely a creature of his en- 
vironment; developing self control. 


The boys and girls read Pillar News, the 


newspaper from the 118th Construction Bat- 
talion stationed in the Philippines. They 
discovered that much about the people of the 
Philippines delighted our service people. 
The Filipinos, for example, were glad to see 
the soldiers from the United States. The 
Filipinos could speak English. They en- 
joyed many of the same kinds of recreation 


that the boys from home enjoyed. The chil- 


dren had interesting discussions about the 


Filipinos’ desire for freedom. 
In carrying on their study, the pupils pre- 





pared an exhibit of Philippine articles. 
They planned and gave a radio broadcast 
and wrote and produced a play designed to 
help themselves and others to understand 
the Filipinos. They posted newspaper head- 
lines regularly on the bulletin board. 
Throughout the study the children seemed 
to increase their respect for those who live 
in the Philippines and to learn a little of the 
big truth that regardless of color, race, 
creed, or nationality, there is a brotherhood 


among all men. 
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HE following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and’ purchase those motion pictures and filmstrips of 
the U. S. Government which were available for public use in the United States on March 31, 1951. 


Because of space limitations, agencies 


xk —_ 
U. S. 


Government Agency 


Department of Agri- 

culture (including the 
Forest Service and Soil 
Conservation Service). 


i 
Department of 
Commerce. Civil 
Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 
yn 
Department of 
Defense. U.S. Air 
Force. 


i adeigncninsicnryn 
Department of 
Defense. U.S. Army. 





* 
Department of 
Defense. U.S. Navy. 





* 





Kinds of Films 


171 motion pictures and 
143 filmstrips on agri- 
culture, conservation, 
forestry, home economics, 
and similar subjects. 


9 motion pictures and 
Ll filmstrips on aviation 
subjects. 


128 motion pictures and 
68 filmstrips on the Air 
Force, aviation, and 
related subjects. 


116 motion pictures and 27 
filmstrips—information, 
public relations, and 
training. 


511 motion pictures and 
220 filmstrips—informa- 
tion, public relations, and 
training. 


with fewer than 10 such 


How To Borrow 
or Rent the Films 


Borrow from State Extension 
Services, regional offices of 
FS and SCS, and other 

USDA film depositories. 
Rent from 16mm film 
libraries. 


Borrow from Washington and 
regional offices of CAA. 

Rent some films from 16mm 
film libraries. 


Borrow public relations films 
from Air Force, training films 
from CAA. Rent some of the 
films from 16mm film 
libraries. 


Borrow public relations films 
from Army. Rent some of the 
films from 16mm film 

libraries. 


Borrow public relations films 
from Navy; aviation training 
films from CAA. Rent some of 
the films from l6mm film 
libraries. 


films have been omitted from 


How To Purchase 
the Films 


Purchase motion pictures 
from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y.; 
filmstrips from Photo 
Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., 
Washington 11, D. C. 


Purchase 2 motion 
pictures and 6 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 


not for sale. 


Purchase 53 motion 
pictures and 30 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


Purchase 306 motion 
pictures and 27 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


Purchase 437 motion 
pictures and 180 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


this chart. 


For Catalogs and 
Further Information 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, 
Motion Picture Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, 
5 eS 


U. S. Dept. of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Dept. of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Dept. of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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U. S. 
Government Agency 


* 

Department of 
Defense L.S. Marine 
Corps. 


* 


Department of the 
Interior. Bureau of 
Mines. 


* 


Department of the 
Interior. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


* 


Department of the 
Interior. U.S. Indian 


~=ervice 


* 


Department of State 


* 

Department of State. 
Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


* 


Department of State. 
Office of Inter- 
American Affairs 
(terminated in 1946). 


* 


Department of State. 
Office of War Informa- 
tion, Overseas Branch 
terminated in 1945). 


* 


Department of the 
Treasury. 
War Information, Do- 
mestic Branch (termi- 
nated in 1945). 


* 

Department of the 
Treasury. U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

* 


Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 


* 

Federal Security Agen- 
cy. Office of Educa- 
tion 

* 

Federal Se« urity Aven- 
cy. Public Health 
Service 

* 


National Advisory 
Committee for Aero- 
nautics 


— 
rennessee Valley 
Authority. 

* 

Veterans’ 


Administration 


* 


Volume Vumber 8 


Office of 


Kinds of Films 


27 motion pictures for 


public information and 
recruiting. 


81 motion _—- on 
mining and metallurgical 
industries and natural 


resources of various States. 


20 motion pictures on 
commercial fisheries, and 
wildlife conservation 


18 motion pictures about 
Indians and Indian life. 


17 motion pictures on 
American life (produced 
for overseas use). 


45 motion pictures on 
health and agriculture. 


L11 motion pictures on 
Latin America; 5 on 
Ohio. 


13 motion pictures on 
American life (produced 
for overseas use). 


32 motion pictures on 
World War II programs. 


15 motion pictures and 

16 filmstrips—information, 
public relations, and 
training. 


40 motion pictures about 
recovery in European 
countries. 


167 motion pictures and 
132 filmstrips for voca- 
tional and industrial 
training. 


89 motion pictures and 
101 filmstrips on health, 
medicine, sanitation, and 
communicable diseases. 


16 motion pictures 
highly technical in nature. 


15 motion pictures on the 
activities of the TVA. 


91 motion pictures and 6 
filmstrips on veterans 
activities and programs. 





How To Borrow 
or Rent the Films 


Borrow films from Marine 


( orps 


Borrow from Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St.. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or from 
USBM film depositories. 


Borrow from Fish and 
Wildlife Service or from 
USFWS film depositories. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some l6mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Borrow public relations 

films from Washington and 
district offices of Coast Guard. 
Rent training films from some 
16mm film libraries. 


Borrow from A. F. Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York, 
Mi. Be 


Not for loan. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Borrow films from State and 
local health departments. 
Rent some films from 16mm 
film libraries. 


Borrow from NACA. 


Borrow from TVA. Rent from 
some 16mm film libraries. 


Borrow from VA. 


How To Purchase 
the Films 


Not for 


Not for sale 


Purchase 6 films from 
UWF. Other films not 
for sale. 


Purchase from U. 8. 
Indian School, Educa- 
tional Film Laboratory, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase from ITAA. 


Purchase 68 films from 
UWF: 48 films from 
ITAA. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase 26 motion 
pictures and 46 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase 40 rootion 
pictures and 4 filmstrips 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


Obtain authorization from 


NACA. 


Obtain authorization from 


TVA. 


Purchase 10 motion pictures 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale 


For Catalogs and 


Further Information 


U.S. Marine Corps, Office of 
Public Information, W ashing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


uo. oe Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Office of 
Minerals Reports, Washiag- 
ton 25, D. C. 


UL. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 

P. O. Box 128, College Park, 
Md. 


U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


tm * Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Dept. of State, Division 
of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


L. S. Coast Guard, Office of 
Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


4. F. Films, Ine. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 


9c 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Film Services, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Veterans’ Administration, VA 
Central Film Library, 
Washington 25, D. ©. 
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Building Americas Might 


CONOMIC anv MILITARY strength de- 

pend upon the brains and hands that 

develop, maintain, and operate the machines 
of production and defense. 

Fortunately we have the most highly de- 
veloped skills and production “know-how” 
of any nation. We have also the advan- 
tage of the initiative, resourcefulness, and 
enterprise of a free people—the products 
of our democratic way of life. But in 
numbers our resources are 
limited. 

Therefore, if we are wasteful of our 
resources, manpower deficiencies could be- 
come the limiting factor in production and 
in military strength. 

Our work force is already almost fully 
employed. The number of young men of 
fighting age who can be marshalled is lim- 
ited. Some skilled trades and professions 
which require long training are already in 
Many, if not most, of those 


manpower 


short supply. 
who can be brought into our labor force, 
although they have latent abilities, must be 
trained before they can become effective. 

To make the best use of our manpower 
resources, we, as a nation, must accomplish 
the following: 

1. We must distribute our manpower be- 
tween the military services and the civilian 
economy so as to achieve the best result in 
terms of the national interest. 

2. We must expand the supply of man- 
power available for defense production, in- 
cluding agriculture, until requirements are 
met. 

3. We must utilize our work force at 
their highest skills and capacities. 

4. We must quickly train adequate num- 
bers for defense jobs and continue the 
education and training of skilled and scien- 
tific personnel. 

5. We must provide adequate housing 
and community facilities and services for 
defense workers whenever the defense pro- 
duction cannot be located where the workers 
already live. 

6. We must maintain our basic standards 
of education and health, so as to develop 
our manpower resources over the long run. 

Many problems that arise will be local in 
nature and must be solved by local action. 
National policies for manpower mobiliza- 
tion were defined by the President in a di- 


rective issued to all agencies on January 17. 

All of the foreseeable manpower needs 
for defense production can be met without 
using compulsory measures. The desira- 
bility of a free choice of his job on the part 
of each worker was reaffirmed in the Presi- 
national mobilization 
The agencies participating in pro- 


dent’s manpower 
policy. 
grams for manpower utilization will carry 


out this policy . 





THIS STATEMENT is from the first 
quarterly report on the defensé mobili- 
zation program of the United States 
submitted to the President by Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, on April 1. The statement, in 
part, forms the lead of Section V of the 
report titled ““Making the Most of Our 
Manpower Resources.”’ Copies of the 
13-page report, printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, are available 
from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 


tion. 











Since the beginning of the Korean con- 
flict, the Armed Forces have been expanded 
by more than 1.4 million men. Compared 
to fewer than 1.5 million last June, present 
strength is more than 2.9 million—two- 
thirds of the increase needed to meet the 
goal of about 3.5 million. 

In order to provide an adequate pool of 
manpower to meet the future needs of the 
Armed Forces, as well as to make provi- 
sion for a long-range program of universal 
military training and service, the Senate has 
passed legislation which provides for low- 
ering the draft age to 18 and extending the 
period of service from 21 to 24 months. 
The legislation is pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

Occupational Deferment.—Certain occu- 
pational skills which are critical to the 
maintenance of defense production and 
essential civilian services have been identi- 
fied in order that men possessing them may 
be called into the Armed Forces only to the 
extent that their skills are actually needed 
in military service. These skills are con- 
tained in a “List of Critical Occupations” 
which, along with a “List of Essential 
was prepared by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. The lists 
are used by the Department of Defense in de- 
termining who should be deferred in call- 


Activities,” 


ing reserves to active duty. The Selective 
Service System has also distributed these 
lists to their local boards for their informa- 
tion in considering requests for occupa- 
tional deferment. 

The Selective Service Act was amended 
on September 9 to authorize the special 
registration, classification, and induction 
of certain medical, dental, and allied 
specialists under 50 years of age. Although 
the registration is complete, sufficient 
volunteers have made unnecessary so far 
any involuntary inductions under the 
“doctor draft.” 

Student Deferment. 


critical world situation may last for many 


Since the present 


years, we must not deplete one of our prin- 
cipal assets—our highly trained personnel 
in many specialized fields. Enough engi- 
neers, scientists, doctors, and other special- 
ists must continue to flow out of our colleges 
for replacements and to meet the increasing 
demands of our complex modern society. 
To meet this need, a sufficient number of 
students will have to have their service in 
the Armed Forces postponed and be allowed 
to continue with their college education. 
Financial assistance should be provided for 
exceptionally qualified students unable to 
pay their own way. Specific plans for this 
purpose are now under consideration by the 


executive agencies and the Congress. 


Democracy 


(Continued from page 115) 
shoulder. So 


we're out to build. let’s consider the dif- 
and 


now that we know what 


ferent ground plans—communism, 


slavery, on the one hand—democracy, and 
freedom, on the other. Then, with the tools 
God has given us—let’s make OUR WORLD 


A DEMOCRACY!!” 


ROBERT A. BURNETT 
St. Mary's High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Do you know who [ am? I am the 
Voice of Democracy. 

“Listen! Listen, American! 
zen John Doe, to the most startling words 
in all history, for they are the beginning 
of my life’s story. 

“*We, we the people.’ Have you got 
Not, mind you, we the royal 


Listen, citi- 


that straight? 
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elect: or we, the sovereign king; but ‘we, 
the peopk Listen, citizen Doe, those 
ale e my very life in your hands. 
I’: personal responsibility. Do you 


Your personal responsibility. 

Now what I’ve got to say here won't 

be very flowery, just straight American talk. 
“You know, there’s a lot of people 
around today trying to tell you I’m no 
sood: trying to tell you that democracy’s 
got some weak spots. Well now, some of 


I’ve made my mistakes. Some- 


that’s true. 
times I’ve forgotten just what my job is, 
But those 


re never too big, and never too 


d made a slip here and there. 


mistake 

man} 1lways manage to catch myself 
in time. That’s because my blessings out- 
number my weak spots a thousand to one. 


That’s why I speak for democracy. 

“Now these blessings I talked about don’t 
happen. What I mean is this: you can’t 
have rights unless you take the duties with 
them. And that’s what a democracy is— 
a mixture of both rights and duties. Rights 


and duties, John Doe. =O Joh: . the next 
time you say, ‘I’ve got my rights,’ then save 
a little breath to add, ‘but I’ve got my 


duties, too.’ 
“You want to know something—some- 
thing big? Well listen! Just what do | 
do for you, John Doe? What does democ- 
racy give you? Let’s take a good look. 
“Anybody ever come to your house early 
in the morning and take you away because 
you had a different idea than the Presi- 
dent? 
home without a warrant? 


Any American cop ever invade your 
I don’t think so. 
And as long as I’m around you'll never 
experience thai fear. 

“And here’s something even bigger, John 
Doe. 


want to! 


You can walk into the church you 
You’re free to speak and write 
what you think! You can choose the kind 
of government you want! 
“Mighty good, John, mighty good. 
“Here’s something else I mean to you 
I’m that little 


farm of yours up in Vermont, with no big 
; I £ 


something fresh and clean. 


barbed wire fences around it. I’m that 

and pasture land in California. Big-— 
No heavy iron curtain 
Just a lot of land with a 
And that’s the way you 

A lot of good 
They're here be- 
cause democracy is at work. Think it over, 
John. You like it, don’t you? 

“And, John Doe, if I ever die, it won’t be 
Because you'll have to kill 
me. You, Doe! You'll 
have to kill me with negligence, with lazi- 
Oh, don’t vote! 
Don’t serve on juries! 
Don’t support good men! Then I'll die. 
But you'll have to do it to me, Citizen Doe. 

“So John, don’t start to use me next 


windswept. 
John. 


freedom. 


| ; 
mL Lnere, 


lot ol 
want it to stay, isn’t it? 


things, and they’re here. 


a natural death. 
yourself—John 
indifference. 


and 


ness, 


Don’t run for office! 


vear—or next week; start to use me today. 
Yes, John Doe, start to use me TODAY, for 
tomorrow may be too late. 

“Don’t you ever forget it, Citizen Doe, 


ney 
democracy is your personal responsibility. 


Mobilization and Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Service to Libraries Section 


IBRARIES, along with other educational 
[' agencies, perform not only essential 
civilian functions, but are defense weapons 
as well. This philosophy formed the basis 
of the thinking and recommendations of the 
\dvisory Committee to the Office 


in Washington, 


Library 


of Education convened 


D. C., on February 26-27, at the invitation 
of Commissioner Earl J. McGrath. The 
committee met to consider how school, 
college, special, and public libraries can 


serve most effectively the Nation in mobili- 
zation and related activities, and what steps 


the Office of Education can take to assist 


libraries in performing these functions. 
Conterence members recommended that 
the Office of Education continue to include 


libraries, along with schools, colleges, and 
universities in all programs concerning 
allocation and priorities of materials, equip- 


. 


ment, and supplies. Their statement on 
this point emphasized that libraries are 
essential in maintaining our scientific and 
technical research, our training and edu- 
cational programs, and our development of 
a sound knowledge and general understand- 
ing of wide areas of the world. hitherto 
remote from American concern. 

Recalling the experiences of World War 
Il, the Library Advisory Committee urged 
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the Office of Education to recommend to 
appropriate authorities that a high priority 
be established for book materials, espe- 
cially paper. The conferees stressed that, 
in the event of an acute shortage of paper 
and binding materials, fine distinctions of 
essentiality be drawn among the various 
types of publications. In other words, 
paper to be used for research, technical, 
educational, and other serious types of pub- 
lications should have a high priority 
rating. 

An inventory of library resources and 
facilities essential to defense industry and 
research was another activity singled out 
by the committee for immediate action. 
Such a-survey undertaken in 194] proved 
of value in coordinating and making avail- 
able the research literature of the Nation. 

In the opinion of the conferees, the Of- 
fice of Education should do all in its power 
to see that libraries receive an adequate 
number of Government publications bear- 
ing on defense and related problems, so 
that full information may be made avail- 
able economically to communities, schools, 
colleges, and citizens generally. The com- 
mittee also urged that the Office of Educa- 
tion should use its official periodicals, re- 


leases, and special bulletins to disseminate 


information promptly about government 
publications bearing on the present crisis. 
The need for such information was declared 
by the conferees to be highly urgent. 

The Library Advisory Committee to the 
Office of Education, whose membership 
represents a cross section of the major types 
of libraries in the United States, includes 
the following persons: Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh, Librarian, Standard and Poor's 
Corp., New York City; John Mackenzie 
Cory, ‘Executive Secretary, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago 11, Ill.; Dan 
Lacy, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian, The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, Mich.; William H. 
Jesse, Director, University of Tennessee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn.; Sara M. Krentz- 
man, Library Consultant, Florida State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
L. Quincy Mumford, Director, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Lucile 
Nix. Assistant Director, Public Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Francis R. St. John, Director, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Ralph R. Shaw, Librarian, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan ©. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency 


Character and Citizenship Education. A 
Syllabus for Use in Teacher Training by 
Vernon Jones. With the cooperation of a 
Workshop conducted at Clark University 


under the sponsorship of the Palmer Foun- 


dation. Washington, D. C., National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. 
1950. 149p. $1. 

Human Relations in Agriculture and 


Farm Life. The Status of Rural Sociology 
in the Land-Grant Colleges. Report of a 
Study made by a Committee of Land-Grant 


College Personnel. Chicago, Farm Founda- 


tion (600 South Michigan Avenue), 1950. 
Apply to publisher. 

Tell Me, Frankly . . . What Is the Jun- 
ior College? By Donald E. Deyo. New 
York, Walter Hervey Junior College, 1950. 
16 p. Free. (Address: YMCA Schools, 15 
West 63d St., New York City). 

Tests and Results: 1949-1950. Michigan 
High School Testing Program. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., University of Michigan, Bureau 


5] p. 


of School Services. 1950. 28 p- (Bulle- 
tin No. 2, September 1950.) 
These Rights and Freedoms. New York. 


United Nations, Department of Public In- 


distribution 


( Official 


Columbia Uni- 


formation, 1950. 
agent in the United States: 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 


27,N.Y.) 214p. 


Toward Improved Curriculum Theory; 


$1.50. 


Papers presented at the conference on cur- 
riculum theory held at the University of 
Chicago, October 16 and 17, 1947. Com. 
piled and Edited by Virgil E. Herrick and 
Ralph W. Tyler. 


Chicago Press, 1950. 124 p. 


Chicago, University of 
(Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 


71). $2.75. 


Selected Theses in Education 


by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 


tion collection of the Federal Security 
Agency Library where they are available 
for interlibrary loan. 

An Experiment With Three Methods of 
Darrell L. 


Indiana State 


Teaching Social Studies. By 
Gabbard. Master’s, 1950. 
Teachers College. 33 p. ms. 
Compares pupil achievement under lecture, ques- 
tion and answer, and socialized recitation methods 
of teaching social studies in high school. 
History, Scope and Prospects for the 
Future of the Nursery School Movement. 


Jordan. Doctor’s. 1950. 


309 p. ms. 


By William C. 
Harvard University. 

[races the nursery school movement, its growth 
in the United States and in certain European coun- 


tries, its value, and its program. 


Identification of Some of the Character- 
istics of High School Seniors Selected as 
the Outstanding Good School Citizens in 
By Frederick J. 


Syracuse Uni- 


Their Respective Schools. 
Hollister. Doctor’s, 1949. 
versity. 214 p.ms. 


Analyzes replies to a questionnaire completed 


by seniors in each of 168 cooperating schools to 





School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 





Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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determine factors making for good citizenship, and 
the pupil considered the outstanding good citizen 
in the schools. 

Preparation and Evaluation of Some 
Home Economics Teaching Materials for 
By A. Fern Jack- 


Univer- 


the Elementary School. 
Doctor’s. 1949. 
294 p. ms. 


Discusses the problems of nutrition education 


son. Syracuse 


sity. 


and evaluates the program with elementary school 

pupils. 

Vethods of Teaching 
Doc- 

364 p. 


Pupil Centered 
By Henry W. Syer. 


Harvard University. 


Vathematics. 
tor’s, 1950. 
ms. 

Finds that pupil centered methods of teaching 
improvements over 


mathematics are desirable 


many methods in current use, but they are not 
being used to any great extent in secondary 
schools. 

The Social, Civic, Political, and Religious 
Activities of Teachers Permitted and Pre- 
ferred by Trustees as Hiring Officials. By 
Harold E. Boyll. Master’s, 1950. Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 34 p. ms. 

Analyzes data obtained in personal interviews 
with 40 township trustees in 5 Indiana counties. 

Why Do High School Students Not Take a 
Greater Interest in City Government? By 


Master’s. 1949. Indi- 


56 p. ms. 


Leslie J. Evinger. 
ana State Teachers College. 

Concludes that their attitudes toward city gov- 
ernment are influenced by those of their families 


and of the school. 
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